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THE OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared for free circulation ^ amcng 
the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The sub- 
jects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate hiittorical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, ipr the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public life of the periods more clear an i real. 

The •» ' South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the su.n- 
mer of I8^ ^, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent 1 atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, amorVg the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so grt?at as 
to warrant th*» hope that such courses may be permanently sustainied in 
Boston and established with equal success in other cities of the countryr. 

The course of lectures for 1883, which was intended to be strictly upon 
subj xts in early Massachusetts Histonr, but was by certain necc8sili<rs 
somewhat modined, was as follows: "Governor Bradford and Gov<.*/u<>i 
Winthrop,*^ by Edwin D. Mead. "Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Dixr 
"Concord." by Frank B. Sanborn. "The Town- Meeting," by Prok 
James K. Tosmer. " Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Ton^ll. 
" How to Study American History," by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. " The 
Year 1777," by John Fiske. " History m the Boston Streets," by Edw \ ki 
Everett Half The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted o' Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from ^Ke 

" Magnall* ' the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape C^h!. 

from Biadfoiv.*s Journal; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835; .'4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville ana 
others, upon the Town- Meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiograph' , 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 

The lectuf : for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ide" 'n the history of Boston, as follows: " Sir Harry Vane, ii' 




by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. " Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle lor 
the Charter," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "Samuel Adams, and t!it' 
Be^nning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "Josiab 
Qumcy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. " Daniel Websnr, 
the Defender of the Constitution," by Charles C. Coffin. "John A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor," by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows . 
(i) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc.; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather's "Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England " ; (4) an original account of " The Revolution 
in New Enp;land " in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John Adams, 
on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's Boston 
Address of 1830 ; (7) Words of Webster ; (8) a portion of Governor Andrew's 
Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union," as follows : 
"Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
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THE OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared for free circulation amcng 
the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The sub- 
jects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate hiitiorical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, lor the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public lite of the periods more clear an i real. 

The i ' South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the su.n- 
mer of i8^ ^, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so grt^at as 
to warrant th*» hope that such courses may be permanently sustainied in 
Boston and established with equal success in other cities of the country. 

The course of lectures for 1883, which was intended to be strictly upon 
subjects in early Massachusetts History, but was by certain neccssilifjs 
somewhat modined, was as follows: "Governor Bradford and Gov^^rnoi 
Winthrbp,*^ by Edwin D. Mead. "Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. X)rA^ 
"Concord." by Frank B. Sanborn. "The Town- Meeting," by Prof 
James K. Tosmer. " Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towll. 
" How to Study American History,'* by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. "The 
Year 1777," by John Fiske. " History in the Boston Streets," by EDW.\Kr> 
Everett Half The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted o' Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from ^Ke 

" Magnall' ' the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape C<h1, 

from Biadfoiv-'s Journal; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835; '4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville anci 
others, upon the Town- Meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiograph*' , 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 

The lectuf ". for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or idc *n the history of Boston, as follows : " Sir Harry Vane, ir> 
New England an'^ in Old England," by Edward Everett Hal^, Ji*. 
"John Harvard, and the Founding or Harvatd College," by Edvvari 
Channing, Ph.D. " The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samuel J, Barrows. " Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "Samuel Adams, and tlie 
Beginning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "Josial^ 
Quincy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. "Daniel Websur, 
the Defender of the Constitution," by Charles C. Coffin. "John .A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor," by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows . 
(i) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc. ; {2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather's "Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England " ; (4) an original account of " The Revolution 
in New England " in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John Adams, 
on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's Boston 
Address of 1830 ; (7) Words of Webster ; (8) a portion of Governor Andrew's 
Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union," as follows : 
"Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
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This manual is published by the directors of the Old 
South Studies in History and Politics, for the use of schools 
and of such clubs, classes and individual students as may be 
prompted by the recent centennial observance^ or by gen- 
eral considerations to a more careful study of the Constitu- 
tion and its history. It is also hoped that it may itself 
serve to prompt many circles to systematic work in this 
important field. The societies of young men and women now 
happily being organized everywhere in America for histori- 
cal and political study can do nothing better to begin with 
^y than to make themselves thoroughly familiar with the Con- 

*^J stitution. It is with such societies in view that the table 

^ of topics for study, which follows the bibliographical notes 

7 in this manual, has been prepared. Such an outline can 

^ never be exhaustive ; and, on the other hand, it must suggest 

lines of study, to all of which few societies will be able to 
^ give thorough attention in an ordinary course. The en- 

deavor here has been to preserve well the balance between 
the historical and the theoretical sides of the subject ; and 
^ this should be the aim in all courses of study, whether the 

^ subjects for essays or discussions be drawn from the list 

here furnished or originally suggested by the society itself. 

A copy of this manual will be sent to any address on 
receipt of twenty-five cents; one hundred copies, fifteen 
dollars. Address : Directors of Old South Studies^ Old 
South Meeting House, Boston. 

Old South Meeting House, 



The Constitution of the United 

States. 



We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
Tide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

SECTIOX I. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

SECTION n. 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State {n which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, includ'^ 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 



enumeration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of Bepresentatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least 
one Representative; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight; Bhode Island and Providence Plantations 
one, Connecticut five. New York six, New Jersey four, Pennr- 
sylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. 
North Carolina five, SoiUh Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers; and shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. 

SECTION m. 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second 
class, at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resig- 
nation or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any 
State, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator, who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 
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The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore in the absence of the Vice President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, accord- 
ing to law. 

BECnON IV. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

SECTION V. 

Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such 
penalties, as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those ivresent, be entered on the JoumaL 



Keither house, during the sossion of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the two houses shall 
be sitting. 

SECTIOir YI. 

The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases ex- 
cept treason, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and for 
any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Kepresentative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the United States, 
shall be a member of either house during his continuance in 
office. 

BSCnON YIL 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Bepresentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other.bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he approve he shall 
sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections to that 
house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration two^hirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any billshall not be returned by 



the X*resident within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, hi like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their ad- 
journment prevent its 2«tum, in which case it shall not be a 
law. 

Every order, itesolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before the same shall take 
«fifect, shall be approved by him, or being disproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
In the case of a bill. 

BBcnox Tin. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be unifonn throughout the 
United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 
. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and imiform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
ties and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and. useful arts by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas and offences against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and r^risal, and make 
rules conoeming captures on land and water; 
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To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a nayy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively, the appointment of the officers^ and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the legislative of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildii^ ; •— and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Grovemment of the United 
States, or in any department or officer there<tf. 

SECnON IX. 

The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shidl think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

No biU of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
betaken. 



ISo tax t>r duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
«hall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
fihall be published from time to time. 

No title of iu>bility shall be granted by the United States; and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emol- 
ument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign State. 

SECTION X. 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
biUs of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law Impairing the obSgation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 

No State aihall, without the consent of Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on im- 
ports or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, beep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another State, or with a 
ioreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE IL 

SECTION I. 

The executive power shall be vested hi a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during tho 
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tenn of four years, and together with the Vice President, chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a nmnber of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress : but no Senator or Repnesentative, 
or person holding an office of tmst or -prottL under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elected', 

iThe electors shall meet in their respectiye States, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an in* 
habitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate, The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole num* 
ber of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one 
of them for President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, 
the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the President, the person having 
the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice 
President. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President.]* 

llie Congress may determine the time of choosing the elec- 



* This claoee of (he Coiistitatioii has beeu amended. See twelfth arti* 
cle of the amendments. 
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tors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution 
shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of hia 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and du- 
ties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring what officer shaU then act as Presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he may have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: — 

''I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will to the 
best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu* 
tion of the United States.'' 

SEonoir n. 

The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
Statea, when called into the actual service of the United States; 
he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their resx)ectiYe offices, and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the aeiuir 
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tors present concur; and he shall nommate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commis- 
sions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

SECTION m. 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the offi- 
cers of the United States. 

BECTiox rv. 

The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE IIL 

SECTION I. 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both 
of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 
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SECTION' n. 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity^ 
arising uncler this Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their author- 
ity; — to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party; to controversies between two or more States; between a 
State and citizens of another State; between citizens of differ- 
ent States, — between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
imder grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact; with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

SECTION m. 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work comiption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
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And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

BBCTIOX n. 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. 

BEcnoN in. 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdic- 
tion of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junc* 
tion of two or more States, or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

The Congress shall havp power to di8X)ose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

SECTION rv. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion, and on application of the legislature, 
or of the executive, (when the legislature cannot be convened,) 
against domestic violence. 
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ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
It necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the seve- 
ral States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress, provided that no amend- 
ments which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and 
foTUTth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 
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ARTICLE VL 



All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution, as under the confedera- 
tion. 

rthis Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which 43hall be made, imder the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be boimd thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or afl^rmation, to support this 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 
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AMENDMENTS. 



ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercfse thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE n. 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the secnrity of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 

ARTICLE in. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any honse^ 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
I>apers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
son or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
Infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or pub- 
lic danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
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be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VIL 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-exam- 
ined in any court of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE Vin. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall 

not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 

people. 

ARTICLE X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as Presi- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for 
as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the number of votes for each; which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted; — the person having the greatest number 
of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the persons having 
the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose mmediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a Presfdent whenever' the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March, next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be ne- 
cessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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ARTICLE Xni. 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Section 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
sliall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Yice-President of the Uni- 
ted States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judi- 
cial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as a member 
of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a mem- 
ber of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
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States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove 
such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment 
of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obli- 
gation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

AETICLE XV. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 
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Bibliographical and Historical 

Notes. 



The American Republic was the outgrowth of Puritanism 
and the English Commonwealth, and the lives and works of the 
great men of the Commonwealth should be carefully read by the 
student of our own political institutions. Although no statue of 
Cromwell yet stands in the Parliament House at Westminster, 
at least three statues of him have been erected in England 
since Edward Everett Hale, in 1869, suraigned England for 
her neglect of her great hero and proposed a statue of him 
in Massachusetts, — the first at Manchester, about ten years 
after that date. But the greatest monument to Cromwell 
had been reared twenty-five years before Mr. Hale wrote, in 
Carlyle's work on "Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches." 
This work revolutionized opinion concerning Cromwell, and re- 
mains the important work for the thorough student. There is 
a good briefer biography of Cromwell by Picton. Forster's 
"Statesmen of the English Commonwealth" contains lives of 
Cromwell, Eliot, Pym, Hampden and Vane. In Sparks's Amer- 
ican Biography, vol. iv, there is an excellent short life of Vane, 
the most American of all the statesmen of the Commonwealths 
No full and adequate biography of Vane exists, but this deficiency 
is about to be supplied by Prof. Hosmer. Vane's original and 
radical proposition, in 1656, of a Fundamental Constitution, to be 
framed by a Convention chosen by the nation, should have special 
attention; his tract, "A Healing Question, etc.," from which 
extracts are published in the second Old South Leaflet for 1887, 
may be found entire in the appendix to the life of Vane, in Fors- 
ter's work. An account of the remarkable "Instrument of 
Government," drawn up by the Council of State in 1654, and 
under which Cromwell's protectorate began, may be found in 
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Green's " History of the English People " and in most of the 
histories, as well as in the lives of Cromwell and Vane. The 
young people are advised to read the whole section upon the 
Puritan period, in Green's history. Read also the chapter upon 
Maipta Charta. Magna Ckarta (12 15) and the Dutch Great 
Privilege (1477), which can be learned about in Motley, were 
great anticipations of constitutions. So were the charters under 
which Massachusetts and other American colonies were founded. 
Read about the long struggle over the Massachusetts charter, 
in the histories of Massachusetts, in the Life of Winthrop, or in 
the volume of ** Lowell Lectures on the Early History of Massa- 
chusetts." In this volume too read especially Mr. Hale's lecture 
on ** Puritan Politics in England and New England." 



** Let not England forget her precedence of teaching nations 
how to live," Milton said; and everything upon the institutions 
of the mother country has special value for us in America. 
Gladstone's essay, *'Kin Beyond Sea," contains interesting 
comparisons of the British and American Constitutions. There 
are many good works upon the British Constitution, which 
are easily accessible — by Amos, Bagehot, De Lolme, Fischel 
and others. The brief work by Amos will perhaps prove most 
useful to the ordinary student ; it is very clear and well arranged, 
and it gives in an appendix the text of many important political 
documents. Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settle- 
ment, etc. In this connection, reference should be made to the 
useful collection of ** Documents of the Constitutions of England 
and America from Magna Charta to the Federal Constitution of 
1787," edited by Francis Bowen. Sir John Fortescue's work on 
'* The Governance of England " exercised much influence upon 
English political thought in the fifteenth century ; this work has 
been recently reprinted, and will interest the careful student. Of 
equal influence in later Puritan times were Algernon Sidney's 
''Discourses on Government," as was Locke's " Civil Govern- 
ment" in Whig times. The Constitution which Locke framed 
for South Carolina should be studied in connection with this ; a 
careful discussion of it will be found in Bancroft. The works of 
Bentham should be considered, with reference to the more indus- 
trial and sociological character of English legislation in our own 
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times. The interesting little volumes (on such subjects as '* Cen- 
tral Government," "The Electorate and the Legislature," "The 
National Budget,*' "The State in its Relation to Education," 
**The L,and Laws,** etc.), in the English Citizen Series, are 
-warmly commended to the young people. The Cobden Club 
Essays on "Local Government and Taxation** relate chiefly to 
English affairs, although several of the essays are devoted to the 
institutions of other European countries. "The Literature of 
Local Institutions,'* by Gomme, is an important catalogue and 
discussion of the books on English municipal and county govern- 
ment. Freeman's * * Growth of the English Constitution, ** Creasy*s 
** Rbe and Progress of the English Constitution,** and his " Im- 
perial and Colonial Constitutions of the Britannic Empire," 
Gneist*s " Self- Government in England,** Palgrave*s "House 
of Commons,'* Cox's "Institutions of the British Empire," 
Brougham's "The British Constitution," Earl Russell's "His- 
tory of the English Government and Constitution,** Earl Grey*s 
** Parliamentary Government Considered with Reference to Re- 
form," Todd's "Parliamentary Government in England," and 
the same writer's " Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies," are all valuable works. Seeley's "Expansion of 
England " is a work on the federation of the British Empire. 
Edmund Robertson's "American Home Rule" is a recently 
published sketch of our political system for the information of 
Englishmen, by a bright young member of Parliament who has 
spent some time in this country. "The Constitution of the 
United States Compared with Our Own," by Hugh S. Tremen- 
heere (London, 1854), claims to have shown " that a Constitution 
which claimed to be an improvement upon all other Constitutions 
that were ever designed by man, and especially upon our own (the 
English), has in the first sixty- five years of its existence given 
proofs of defects' which experience has not shown to exist in our 
own, and has declined from the high ideal which its framers 
claimed for it." It is interesting to compare with this certain 
words of Mr. Gladstone upon the American Constitution. 
** What," he asks, "is the impeachment? First a strike " — he 
was writing in 1877 — "which was not comparable in extent to 
some English strikes, under the ten- pound suffrage, within the 
memory of our own generation. Secondly, a civil war, brought 
about, strangely enough, by the action of those among the States 
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in which the right of representation, belonging to the populations 
numerically, was, under the slave system, given over exclusively 
to the whites. In the North the war was never a question of 
class. All classes were alike intent upon it, and if the suffrage 
had been limited after Mr. Lowe's own heart, the limitation 
would not have made the slightest difference. What, on the 
other hand, can America say for her Constitution? That, 
throughout her vast territory, there is not a man who is not loyal 
to it. That, in her legislation, the public interest is always pre- 
ferred to the small interests of class ; yet that under it all classes 
live in habitual harmony. That, whatever may be said of the 
repulsion of the best citizens from public life, there b no State 
in the world the affairs of which, foreign and domestic, are trans- 
acted with an ability more effective, perhaps we in England have 
reason to say, more drastic. That, in its hour of agony, that 
Constitution was put under a strain at the least as severe as any 
recorded in history, and that it came through that strsun unhurt." 
To the same effect are the well-known words of Gladstone, in his 
essay above referred to, ** Kin Beyond Sea : " "As the British 
Constitution is the most subtle organism which has proceeded 
from the womb and the long gestation of progressive history, so 
the American Constitution is, so far as I can see, the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man. It has had a century of trial, under the pressure 
of exigencies caused by an expansion unexampled in point of 
rapidity and range; and its exemption from formal change, 
though not entire, has certainly proved the sagacity of the con- 
structors and the stubborn strength of the fabric." 



The character of the English colonists and the conditions of 
their early life in America are subjects which claim special atten- 
tion at the outset, in a study of the rise of the Republic and the 
formation of the Constitution. In the first chapter of his ** De- 
mocracy in America," De Tocqueville treats of the physical 
features of the country, and of the dangers from the Indians, 
which gradually compelled much united effort on the part of the 
colonies. Elsewhere he discusses fully the New England town- 
meeting, which did so much to nurse the spirit of independence. 
There is a good chapter on the " Town- Meeting " in Mr. Fiske's 
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** American Political Ideas ; " and the other two chapters of this 
little book, on " The Federal Union '' and " The Manifest Destiny 
of the English Race,'* may now also be profitably read. The chap- 
ter entitled *' An English Nation," in Higginson's ** Larger His- 
tory of the United States," should be read by the young people, 
and they would do well to keep on through the next six chapters. 
In Coffin's '* Old Times in the Colonies" are many chapters 
which will show the youngest readers of hbtory how early the 
feelings of independence and of union were bom in the colonies. 
The best single book for the thorough student, on the develop- 
ment of the national spirit, is Frothingham's ''Rise of the Re- 
public of the United States." Doyle's " The English in Amer- 
ica " — two new volumes covering the Puritan Colonies have just 
appeared — and Lodge's "Short History of the English Colonies 
in America" should also be read. In the second volume of 
Masson's ''Life and Times of Milton" is a valuable chapter on 
Independency and the character of the New England colonies. 
John Esten Cooke's book on Virginia, Johnston's book on Con- 
necticut and other volumes of the American Commonwealths Series 
give special attention to early legislation and local institutions. 
Palfrey's " History of New England " treats fully of the condi- 
tions which led to the federation of the New England colonies in 
1643 ^^^ ^^ other tendencies to union. Parkman's " Montcalm 
and Wolfe " contains important reflections upon the contest 
which settled the question of English supremacy in America. 
Of the conditions under which the first Continental Congress 
met, and of the various federal movements and institutions 
which made the Revolution possible and successful, the student 
can read in Bancroft and in the lives of Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
and the other great leaders. Anthony Stokes, an Englishman 
who spent several years in America just before the Revolution, 
but who was neither a scientific man nor friendly to the colonies, 
published in 1783 " A View of the Constitutions of the British 
Colonies in North America and the West Indies at the Time the 
CivH War Broke out on the Continent of America," which has 
some value for the special student. Lecky's " History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century " discusses carefully, from a fair 
and intelligent British standpoint, the questions involved in the 
political struggles preceding the Revolution ; and the speeches of 
Chatham and Burke should be read in connection. Cooley 's ' ' Gen- 
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eral Principles of Constitutional Law in the United States/' a 
handbook which is especially commended^ contains a valuable in- 
troductory chapter on **The Rise of the American Union; ** and 
the same general subject is treated in Story's ** Commentaries ob 
the Constitution," Kent's "Commentaries," Pomeroy's "Intro- 
duction to the Constitution " and Curtis's " History of the Con- 
stitution." Attention should be directed here to the valuable 
collection of " The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial 
Charters, and other Organic Laws of the United States," pre- 
pared by the authority of Congress in 1877. The character of 
this work may be indicated by the following list of the documents 
included in the section devoted to Massachusetts: The First 
Charter of Virginia, 1606; the Charter of New England, 1620; 
Agreement between the Settlers at New Plymouth, 1620; the 
Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629; the Charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1 691 ; explanatory Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 
1726; Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780; Amendments to the 
Constitution of 1780. 



Bancroft gives, perhaps, the best general account of the period 
between the close of the Revolution and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The last chapter of Frothingham's " Rise of the Repub- 
lic " covers this " period of probation,'* as Washington well termed 
it ; and the young people will find the same briefly treated in all 
the smaller histories, Higg^on's, Scudder's, Johnston's, etc. Of 
the conditions under which Washington addressed his circular 
letter to the Governors of the States, on disbanding the army, in 
which he discussed so wisely the confusion and the needs of the 
time, and which he entreated the people to receive as "his legacy " 
on his retirement to private life, the student can read in Irvingr's 
Life of Washington and in the other biogniphies. The letter 
itself (dated Newburg, 8 June, 1783) may be found in Sparks's 
edition of Washington's Writings, and it was reprinted as No. 3 of 
the Old South Leaflets for 1887. " How the Land Received the 
Legacy of Washington " k the subject of an entire chapter in 
Bancroft's " History of the Formation of the Constitution " (vol. 
vL of the new edition of his History of the United States). 
McMaster's " History of the People of the United States " is 
commended to the careful student; the entire first volume relates 
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to the period under survey, the first chapter painting a picture of 
the social conditions and life of the people at the close of the 
Revolution, and the three following chapters treating of the con- 
fusion preceding the adoption of the Constitution. The articles 
by John Fiske in the Atlantic Monthly for 1886 and 1887 are also 
warmly commended ; these articles were originally lectures given 
in the Old South Meeting House, under the title of ** The Critical 
Period of American History." Cooley, Curtis, Pomeroy and 
Story may be consulted, as before. 



In studying the steps which led immediately to the assembling 
of the Constitutional Convention, »nd the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, Bancroft's history will still be found the most useful for 
the general reader. Jameson's * * History of the Constitutional Con- 
vention ** should be mentioned. But the great original authority for 
the Convention itself is Madison's Journal. ** Madison is called 
* the Father of the Constitution. * A paper written by him was laid 
before his colleagues of Virginia, before the meeting of the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia, and was made the basis of 
the * Virginia plan,* as it was called, out of which the Constitution 
was evolved. In another way his name is so identified with it 
that one cannot be forgotten so long as the other is remembered. 
From that full and faithful report of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, in which his own part was so active and conspicuous, 
we know most that we do, or ever can, know of the perplexities 
and trials, the concessions and triumphs, the acts of wisdom and 
acts of weakness of that body of men whose coming together time 
has shown to have been one of the important events in the history 
of mankind." The standard life of Madison is the large work, in 
three volumes, by Rives. The second volume contains what is 
most important to the student of the Constitution. ** It compre* 
hends," in the words of the preface, **the most instructive and, 
in a civil and political view, the most eventful period of American 
annals — from the close of the war of the Revolution, down to 
and including the formation and establishment of the Constitution 
of the United States." There is a good brief biography, by Gay, 
in the American Statesmen Series. Madison's ** Journal of the 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 " fills the greater 
portion of the second and third volumes of the ''Madison 
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Papers," published by the government. He gives an account in 
the preface of the reasons which led him to undertake the Journal, 
of the exceptional advantages which he had in its preparation, 
and of the great care which he gave to the work. This account 
is reproduced in Rives*s Life of Madison, chap, xxviii. Madison's 
is the only complete record of the debates of the Federal Conven- 
tion which has come down to us, and is invaluable. Judge Yates, 
one of the delegates from New York, took notes of a portion of 
the debates, covering about one third of the session of the Con- 
vention, and these notes have been published ; but they are, as 
Madison himself pronounced them, '* crude and desultory." 
They will be consulted, however, by the careful student, as well 
as Luther Martin's report to the Maryland legislature, which may 
be found in ** Elliot's Debates." Madison's ideas of the nature 
and extent of the reforms which the new Constitution should 
effect were first communicated to Jefferson, then in Paris, in a 
letter dated March 19, 1787, embodied in a letter to Randolph, 
April 8, and developed more fully in a letter to Washington, 
April 16, 1787. The outline contained in these letters is believed, 
to use Madison's own words, to be " the earliest sketch on paper 
of a constitutional government for the Union (organized into the 
regular departments, with physical means operating on indi- 
viduals), to be sanctioned by the people of the States^ acting in 
their original and sovereign character." The letters to Jefferson 
and Randolph are given in the '* Madison Papers," vol. ii. The 
letter to Washington appears in the appendix to vol. ix of 
Sparks's edition of the Writings of Washington, p. 516, and the 
important part of it is quoted by Rives, chap, xxviii. In this 
same chapter. Rives gives an admirable account of the men who 
composed the Constitutional Convention, and his general account 
of the proceedings may be compared with Bancroft's. Randolph's 
draft for the Constitution is the subject of an article by M. D. 
Conway, in Scribnet^s Magasine for September, 1887. There are 
good separate biographies of most of the leading men of the 
Convention. The names of all the signers of the Constitution are 
here appended, the names of those who were also signers of the 
Declaration of Independence being printed in italics. Edmund 
Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia, and Elbridge Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, did not sign. 
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George Washington, President, and Deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire — John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts — Nathaniel Gorham, Ruf us King. 

Connecticut — William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New York — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey — William Livingston, David Brearly, William 
Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania — Benjamin Franklin^ Thomas Mifflin, R<^ 
ert Morris^ George Clymer^ Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersoll, 
James Wilson, Gouvemeur Morris. 

Delaware — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Maryland — James McHenry, Daniel of St Thomas Jeni- 
fer, Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina — William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina — John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth 
Pickney, Charles Pickney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia — William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

William Jackson, Secretary, 



Patrick Henry was the strongest and most notable opponent 
of the Constitution, when it was submitted to the people. His 
opp68ition was the more significant and formidable, as he had 
been preeminently the leader in Virginia in the beginnings of the 
Revolution and was still a great popular idol. He had been ap- 
pointed one of the seven delegates from Virg^ia to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, hb name standing next to Washington's on 
the list, but his straitened circumstances prevented his acceptance 
of the office. The general grounds of his opposition to the Con- 
stitution appear from the extracts from his first speech in the 
Virginia Convention, given in No. 6 of the Old South Leaflets 
for 1887. His two other more important speeches are included 
with this in Williston's "Eloquence of the United States," vol. i. 
Liberal extracts are given in Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, in a 
graphic account of the proceedings of the Convention. Some will 
prefer to consult the briefer Life of Henry by A. H. Everett, in 
Sparks^s American Biography, vol. ix. A new biography, by 
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Moses Coit Tyler, has just appeared in the American Statesmen 
Series, and this is now the most critical and scholarly work which 
we have. Henry's objections were ably answered by Madison, 
Marshall, and Randolph, whose speeches should be read in 
connection. Henry bowed to the will of the majority, his last 
words in the Convention being, ** I will be a peaceable citizen. 
My head, my hand and my heart shall be free to retrieve the loss 
of liberty and remove the defects of that system, in a constitutional 
way. ... I shall patiently wait, in expectation of seeing that 
government changed, so as to be compatible with the safety, 
liberty and happiness of the people." 

Samuel Adams, the great leader in the Revolution in the 
North, as Patrick Henry had been in the South, also found much 
to criticise in the new Constitution. ** I confess," he wrote, '* as 
I enter the building, I stumble at the threshold. I meet with a 
national government instead of a federal union of sovereign 
States. I am not able to conceive why the wisdom of the Con- 
vention led them to give the preference to the former before the 
latter." It was probably owing to his strong State- rights views 
that he had not been chosen a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Convention which ratified the Constitution, taking a most moder- 
ate course and voting for the ratification. See Wells's Life of 
Samuel Adams, vol. iii, chap. Ix, or the briefer biography by 
Hosmer, chap, xxii, for a clear explanation of his attitude, which 
has often been misapprehended. 

The fourth section of Bancroft's *' History of the Formation of 
the Constitution" is entitled "The People of the States in Judg- 
ment on the Constitution," and the five chapters devoted to this 
subject detail the various objections of Jefferson and other leaders 
to the new Constitution, the various expressions of popular opin- 
ion, and the proceedings in the different State Conventions called 
to consider the question of adoption. John Adams well ex- 
pressed the average sentiment, in writing to Jay: **The proposed 
plan of government appears to be admirably calculated to cement 
all America in affection and interest as one great nation. A result 
of compromise cannot perfectly coincide with every one's ideas of 
perfection; but, as all the great principles necessary to order, 
liberty and safety are respected in it, and provision is made for 
amendments as they may be found necessary, I hope to bear of 
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its adoption by all the States.'' The reports of the proceedings 
in the several State Conventions were gathered into uniform 
volumes by Jonathan Elliot, in 1827, and have since been published 
in better form. This work, generally known as " Elliot's De- 
bates," is of the highest value to the student of original authori- 
ties. Here will be found in full the utterances of Patrick Henry, 
Madison and their colleagues in the Virginia Convention; and 
here can be studied exactly the attitude of Samuel Adams, Han- 
cock and others in the Massachusetts Convention. The report 
of the debates in the Massachusetts Convention was published 
separately at the time, a second edition appeared in 1808, and a 
much better edition, prepbred for the State by order of the legis- 
lature, and containing much additional matter illustrating public 
opinion concerning the Constitution, in 1856. This volume can 
be seen at the libraries, and is especially commended to the young 
people of Boston and Massachusetts. 



Turning from the opposition to the Constitution to its de- 
fense before the people, the great work for the student is, of 
course, ** The Federalist." The papers called " The Federalist," 
which were published in 1787 and 1788 in the columns of certain 
New York newspapers, were written to explain the new Constitu- 
tion, then awaiting ratification, and to defend it from objections 
urged against it. "They form a work of enduring interest," 
says Bancroft, " because they are the earliest commentary on the 
new experiment of mankind in establishing a republican govern- 
ment for a country of boundless dimensions, and were written by 
Madison, who was the chief author of the Constitution, and 
Hamilton, who took part in its inception and progress." The 
original conception of the '' Federalist " was Hamilton's, and by 
far the greater portion of the work is his. As Madison was the 
great constructive man in the convention, Hamilton was the great 
defender of the Constitution before the people. The papers were 
all signed ** Publius," and there has been much controversy as to 
the proportionate share of Madison and Jay in the authorship. 
Very full and critical discussions of this question may be found in 
the introductions to both Dawson's and Hamilton's editions of 
the *' Federalist." Bancroft's conclusion is that, of the eighty- 
five numbers. Jay wrote five, Madison twenty-nine, and Hamilton 
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fifty-one. Hamilton's friends claim for him a still larger propor- 
tion. The ** Federalist " probably did more than an3rthing else at 
the time, save the influence of Washington alone, which we shall 
consider, to secure the adoption of the new Constitution, and it 
still occupies the highest place as an exposition of the principles 
of our federal government. ** It shows us with much clearness," 
says Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in his valuable essay on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in his work on ** Popular Govern^ 
ment," ** either the route by which the strongest minds among the 
American statesmen of that period had traveled to the conclu- 
sions embodied in the Constitution, or the arguments by which 
they had become reconciled to them. The * Federalist ' has gen- 
erally excited something like enthusiasm in those who have 
studied it, and among these there have been some not at all given 
to excessive eulogy. Talleyrand strongly recommended it ; and 
Guizot said of it that, in the application of the elementary princi- 
ples of government to practical administration, it was the greatest 
work known to him. An early number of the * Edinburgh Re- 
view ' (No. 24) described it as ' a work little known in Europe, 
but which exhibits a profundity of research and an acuteness of 
understanding which would have done honor to the most illustri- 
ous statesmen of modern times.* The American commendations 
of the * Federalist ' are naturally even less qualified. * I know 
not,* wrote Chancellor Kent, *of any work on the principles of 
free government that is to be compared in instruction and in in- 
trinsic value to this small and unpretending volume of the * Fed- 
eralist ; * not even if we resort to Aristotle, Cicero, Macchiavelli, 
Montesquieu, Milton, Locke, or Burke. It is equally admirable 
in the depth of its wisdom, the comprehensiveness of its views, 
the sagacity of its reflections, and the freshness, patriotism, can- 
dor, simplicity and eloquence with which its truths are uttered 
and recommended.* Those who have attentively read these 
papers will not think such praise pitched, on the whole, too 
high.** These high commendations of the "Federalist** might 
be indefinitely extended. Jefferson, writing to Madison from 
Paris in 1788, pronounced it ** the best commentary on the prin- 
ciples of government which was ever written; ** and Story, in 
his commentaries on the Constitution, places it in the same cate- 
gory, even as to authority, with the decisions of the supreme 
court on questions of constitutional law. 
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Hamilton's Works, edited by his son, John C. Hamilton, 
were published, in 7 vols., in 185 1. A much better edition, in 9 
vols., edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, has just appeared. The 
" Federalist " occupies the second volume of this edition, the first 
volume containing Hamilton's draft of a Constitution and his 
speeches in and after the Convention. Hamilton's fame as a po- 
litical writer rests chiefly upon the " Federalist," but many of his 
other papers are of equal power, and his financial papers, prepared 
while first Secretary of the Treasury under the new government, 
should have particular attention jFrom the student of politics. The 
best lives of Hamilton are those by John T. Morse and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the latter in the American Statesmen Series. An 
exhaustive biography was undertaken by his son, but only two vol- 
umes, bringing the record to the time of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, were completed. Mr. Hamilton's much more important 
work, however, in 7 vols., " History of the Republic of the 
United States of America, as traced in the writings of Alexander 
Hamilton and of his Contemporaries," is largely a biography of 
Hamilton, and should be mentioned in the connection. 



The influence of Washington was by far the most powerful 
influence which brought about the adoption of the Constitution. 
** Be assured," wrote Monroe to Jefferson at the close of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, '' Washington's influence carried this govern- 
ment." "Nor was that influence confined to Virginia alone," 
says Bancroft. ''The country was an instrument with thirteen 
strings, and the only master who could bring out all their harmon- 
ious thought was Washington. Had he not attended the federal 
convention its work would have met a colder reception and more 
strenuous opponents. Had the idea prevailed that he would not 
accept the presidency, it would still have proved fatal." No one 
so deeply realized the necessity of a more perfect union and a 
stronger government. " No man in the United States," he wrote 
to Hamilton, " is or can be more deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a reform in our present confederation than myself. No 
man, perhaps, has felt the bad effects of it more sensibly ; for to 
the defects thereof, and want of power in congress, may justly be 
ascribed the prolongation of the war and consequently the expenses 
occasioned by it More than half the perplexities I have ex- 
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perienced in the course of my command, and almost the whole of 
the difficulties and distress of the army, have had their origin here. " 
The circular letter which he addressed to the governors of the dif- 
ferent states, in June, 1783, has been already referred to. Two 
months before, he wrote to Lafayette : '* State politics interfere too 
much with the more liberal and extensive plan of government which 
wisdom and foresight would dictate. The honor, power and true 
interest of this country must be measured on a continental scale. 
To form a new constitution that will give consistency, stability 
and dignity to the union and sufficient powers to the great council 
of the nation for general purposes, is a duty upon every man who 
wishes well to his country. '* Still earlier he had written to Harri- 
son, then governor of Virginia, to entreat his own state to enter 
upon a movement toward a real union. '* From the observations 
I have made in the course of this war,** he wrote, — "and my in- 
tercourse with the states in their united as well as separate capaci- 
ties has afforded ample opportunities of judging,— I am decided 
in my opinion that, if the powers of congress are not enlarged and 
made competent to all general purposes, the blood which has been 
spilt, the expense that has been incurred, and the distresses which 
have been felt, will avail nothing, and that the band which holds 
us together, already too weak, will soon be broken,^- when anarchy 
and confusion will prevail." He had hardly reached home from 
the war before writing to Harrison again : " The prospect before 
us is fair,*' he said; ** I believe all things will come right at last; 
but the disinclination of the states to yield competent powers to 
congress for the federal government will, if there is not a chang^e 
in the system, be our downfall as a nation. This is as clear to me 
as A, B, C. We have arrived at peace and independence to very 
little purpose, if we cannot conquer our own prejudices, llie 
powers of Europe begin to see this, and our newly acquired friends, 
the British, are already and professedly acting upon this ground; 
and wisely too, if we are determined to persevere in our folly. 
They know that individual opposition to their measures is futile, 
and boast that we are not sufficiently united as a nation to give a 
general one. Is not the indignity of this declaration, in the very 
act of peace-making and conciliation, sufficient to stimulate us to 
vest adequate powers in the sovereign of these United States? 
An extension of the federal powers would make us one of the most 
wealthy, happy, respectable and powerful nations that ever inhab- 
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ited the terrestrial globe. Without them, we shall soon be every- 
thing which is the direct reverse. I predict the worst consequences 
from a half-starved, limping government, always moving upon 
crutches and tottering at every step.** When the assembly of Vir- 
ginia came together, Washington, being invited to offer sugges* 
tions, answered : " The proposition is self-evident. We are either 
a united people or we are not so. If the former, let us in all matters 
of general concern act as a nation which has a national character 
to support.** *' If the states individually attempt to regulate com- 
merce, an abortion or a many- headed monster would be the issue. 
If we consider ourselves or wish to be considered by others as a 
united people, why not adopt the measures which are characteris- 
tic of it, and support the honor and dignity of one ? If we are 
afraid to trust one another under qualified powers, there is an end 
of union.** Washington*s part as president of the Constitutional 
Convention is well known. " I trust,** wrote Monroe to Jefferson 
the day after the adjournment, speaking of the dangers that would 
follow the rejection of the Constitution by the people, " that th6 
presence of General Washington will overawe and keep under the 
demon of party, and that the signature of his name to the result 
of the deliberations will secure its passage through the union.*' 
Washington*s efforts after the Convention were as indefatigable as 
before. He wrote propitiatory letters to Patrick Henry, to Harri- 
son, to Nelson. *'I wish,** he said, *'the Constitution which is 
offered had been more perfect ; but it is the best that could be ob- 
tained at this time, and a door is opened for amendments here- 
after. The political concerns of this country are suspended by a 
thread. The convention has been looked up to by the reflecting 
part of the community with a solicitude which is hardly to be con- 
ceived ; and if nothing had been agreed on by that body, anarchy 
would soon have ensued, the seeds being deeply sown in every 
soil.** ** I saw the imperfections of the Constitution I aided in 
the birth of before it was handed to the public,** he wrote to Charles 
Carter; "but I am fully persuaded it is the best that can be ob- 
tained at this time, that it is free from many of the imperfections 
with which it is charged, and that it or disunion is before us to 
chose from.** The influence of Washington outweighed all the 
opposition in Virginia. " He was embosomed in the affections 
and enshrined in the pride of the people of Virginia,'* says Ban- 
croft ; ** and in all their waverings during the nine months follow 
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ing the federal convention he was the anchor of the Constitution." 
And, as has been already said, his influence was not confined to 
Virginia alone, but by means of an extensive and vigorous corre- 
spondence was brought to bear upon leading men in almost every 
state. While the Massachusetts Convention was hesitating, he 
wrote a letter — already quoted — which, first published in a Vir- 
ginia newspaper, reached Boston in season to be published in the 
Boston ** Centinel " of Jannary 23, 1788, and did much to weaken 
the opposition and hasten the ratification of the Constitution. At 
last, May 28, 1788, he was able to write to Lafayette : " It is im- 
practicable for any one who has not been on the spot to realize the 
change in men's minds, and the progress toward rectitude in think- 
ing and acting. The plot thickens fast. A few short weeks will 
determine the political fate of America for the present generation, 
and probably produce no small influence on the happiness of soci- 
ety through a long succession of ages to come. Should every- 
thing proceed with harmony and consent according to our actual 
wishes and expectations, it will be so much beyond anything we 
had a right to imagine or expect eighteen months ago that it will, 
as visibly as any possible event in the course of human affairs, 
demonstrate the finger of Providence.'* In less than a month 
from the date of this letter, Virginia ratified the Constitution by 
a vote of 89 to 79 ; and in less than a year from the date — April 
30, 1789 — Washington was inaugurated first President of the 
United States. 

Bancroft's " History of the Formation of the Constitution " 
gives perhaps the best account of the services of Washington in 
the period here under consideration. Washington's Writings, 
including his addresses, messages and extensive correspondence, 
were collected by Sparks, in 12 vols. The completest and most 
interesting Life of Washington is that by Irving. The admirable 
Life by Chief- Justice Marshall will always have a special interest 
as the work of a great man who knew Washington well. Sparks 
prefixed a biogpraphy to his edition of Washington's Writings, 
and this has been published separately and is one of the best. A 
good briefer biography is that by Everett ; and the addresses and 
essays on Washington by Everett, Webster, Winthrop, Whipple 
and Theodore Parker are important. The volume of " Recollec- 
tions and Private Memoirs of Washington," by George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, Mrs. Washington's grandson and the boy of the 
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Mt. Vemon household, gives vivid and valuable impressions of 
Washington's private life and character. The new Life of Wash- 
ington by Edward Everett Hale will appeal especially to the young 
people. The forthcoming Life of Washington in the American 
Statesmen Series will be by Henry Cabot Lodge. 



Many of the g^eat contemporaries of Washington, Hamilton 
and Madison wrote much upon the Constitution and upon theories 
of government. John Adams published in London, in 1787, " A 
Defense of the Constitution of the United States of America 
against the attack of M. Turgot," a work in three volumes, largely 
devoted to a defense of the features of the English Constitution 
which had been retained in America, as against the more demo- 
cratic schemes of the French political theorists, who accused our 
statesmen of a servile following of the precedents set by the mother 
country. James Monroe left a fragment, first published in 1867, 
entitled "The People the Sovereigns, — a Comparison of the 
Government of the United States and the Republics of Athens, 
Lacedemon and Carthage.'' Nearer our own times, Calhoun's 
work upon the "Constitution and Government of the United 
States " should be read as representing the strong State- rights 
theory, and Webster's speeches as the great exposition of the na- 
tional idea. The conflict of these two views, finally culminating 
in the Civil War, is best traced by Von Hoist in his " Constitu- 
tional History of the United States." The small handbooks 
of " United States Constitutional History" by Porter and Sterne 
are both excellent. The Constitution of the Southern Confed- 
eracy should be read, as well as the arguments by which Jefferson 
Davis and Alex. H. Stephens, in their histories, seek to justify 
their views of -the constitutionality of secession. The Northern 
view of the constitutional questions involved in the struggle is 
presented with sufficient fullness in Greeley's "American Con- 
flict" and Henry Wilson's " Rise and Fall of the Slave Power." 
S. G. Fisher's "Test of the Constitution " is a very thoughtful 
work published during the war and suggested by its issues. 
Poole's Index should be consulted for references to valuable 
articles in the magazines and reviews bearing on many of the 
subjects here spoken of; and thorough students and teachers 
will be glad to have their attention called to the exhaustive " Top- 
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ical Outline of the Courses in Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States given at Harvard College," by Albert B. 
Hart, Ph.D. (W. H. Wheeler, publisher, Cambridge.) Prof. 
£. B. Andrews's ''Institutes of our Constitutional History" (re- 
vised edition announced) performs a similar service. 



No writer upon government exercised so great an influence 
upon the authors of the ** Federalist *' as Montesquieu. His 
*' Spirit of Laws," the popular book of that day, is quoted by 
them far oftener than any other work, and, like Rousseau's ** So- 
cial Contract " and the writings of Turgot and the other French 
political speculators of the eighteenth century, should have care- 
ful attention from the thorough student. Read in connection 
Rosenthal's ''Influence of the United States on France in the 
Eighteenth Century." 



Von Hoist's " Constitutional Law of the United States " is a 
work published in Germany two years ago and just translated, and 
perhaps no better single book on the Constitution can be com- 
mended to the general reader ; the historical part is quite full, and 
the exposition is strong and clear. The works of Kent, Story, 
Cooley and Pomeroy have been already referred to. The works 
of Kent and Story are too old and well known to require comment ; 
Cooley's is the best brief American handbook; Pomeroy's fuller 
exposition is second to no other work in value for the student of 
the Constitution. Cooley's special treatise on "The Constitu- 
tional Limitations of the Legislative Power of the States of the 
American Union " is a work of the highest importance. Story's 
" Familiar Exposition of. the Constitution "was one of the earliest 
popular works; Farrar's "Manual of the Constitution" is a 
clear and scholarly work ; Lamphere's " United States Govern- 
ment" is a similar manual; and Goodrich's "Science of 
Government as Exhibited in the Institutions of the United States " 
is a good series of lectures, first given before the Lowell Insti> 
tute in Boston in 1853. ^^^ Dawes's " How We are Governed " 
is the best book for younger readers. Edmund Alton's " Among 
the Law Makers " is a work of a yet more popular character and 
somewhat similar aim; and Nordhof's "Politics for Young 
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Americans " and Mr. Dole's noble little book ** The Citizen and 
the Neighbor" should be remembered. Very useful too are 
the school text-books on Civil Government by Mowry, Macy, 
Martin, Young and others. Johnston's ** American Politics '* 
gives a good account of the course and character of our successive 
parties. Stanwood's ** Presidential Elections ** may be consulted 
in connection. Perhaps the profoundest philosophical work upon 
the foundations of political life in the United States is Dr. Mul- 
ford's ''The Nation." Charles Sumner, who was a careful stu- 
dent of this work, said in a letter to Francis Lieber, ** If you write 
to Mr. Mulford, let him know that I am one of his pupils. " Refer- 
ence should be made in this connection to Lieber 's "Political 
Ethics " and " Civil Liberty and Self- Government," and to Brown- 
son's thoughtful work upon *' The American Republic." ** I have 
no fears," says the author in his preface, ''that my book will be 
neglected because avowedly by a Catholic author and from a Cath- 
olic publishing house." 

"The Constitution of the United States of America," sa3rs 
Sir Henry Maine, in the essay already Quoted, " is much the most 
important political instrument of modem times." To the same 
efiEect are the words of Gladstone, which have been already quoted. 
It will be remembered that Gladstone remarked upon the almost 
entire exemption of the Constitution from formal change during 
the century of its existence, as a proof of the sagacity of its con- 
structors and the strength of the fabric. In the latest time 
several formal changes in the Constitution have been warmly 
urged by various writers. More than one able book has ap- 
peared advocating the abolition of the Presidency, that by Henry 
C. Lockwood being the most important; and the American 
Senate, at present the subject of particular praise in England 
from such men as Lord Rosebery, has many critics at home. The 
Two Chambers and the President are the special targets of Mr. 
Conway, in his book on " Republican Superstitions." The criti- 
dsms in Stickney's " A True Republic " and in Wilson's " Con- 
gressional Government " should here be considered, and the vari- 
ous recent arguments in favor of a directly responsible Cabinet 
with seats in Congress, like the British Ministry. 



The whole of Sir Henry Maine's " Popular Government 
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should be read; and his other works, *'The Early History of 
Institutions," *' Early Law and Custom," "Ancient Law/' and 
** Village Communities," are also warmly commended to the stu* 
dent of political institutions. The first volume of a " History of 
Federal Government from the foundation of the Achaean League 
to the disruption of the United States," by E. A. Freeman, ap- 
peared in 1863; this volume related to the Greek federations, 
but Mr. Freeman evidently found his announcement of our fail- 
ure a little premature — Ulysses Grant and other energetic Amer- 
icans exerted certain significant influences which could not 
be ignored — and no further volumes have followed. Many 
valuable political treatises have appeared in England in recent 
years, of which it is impossible here to make more than bare 
mention of a few, such as Freeman's *' Comparative Politics," and 
his various essays and lectures, Frederic Harrison's '* Order 
and Progress," Arthur Helps's "Thoughts upon Government," 
Bagehot*s ** Physics and Politics " (read espedaliy the two essays 
on ** Nation-making"), Amos*8 '* Science of Politics " (read es- 
pecially the chapter on ** Constitutions "), Hare on ** Representa- 
tion," and Mill on ''Representative Government" Sir George 
Comewall Lewis's work on '' The Best Form of Government " is 
a dialogue between Monarchicus, Aristocraticus, Dtmocraikus and 
Crito. Bluntschli's valuable work on " The Theory of the State " 
has been translated into English. 

It is to be hoped that many will be prompted by their new 
interest in our Constitution and in the relations of English and 
American history and politics, which has been awakened by the 
recent centennial celebrations, to broader comparative studies of 
political organization. Such should read, in addition to some of 
the works just mentioned. Pollock's " History of the Science of 
Politics " and Erskine May's '' Democracy in Europe," with its 
valuable chapters upon Holland, Switzerland, the Italian republics, 
etc. ; and then they will go on to learn more about the laws of Rome 
and the organization of the little states of Greece, the institutions 
of Solon and Lycurgus, and the schemes in Plato's *' Republic " 
and Aristotle's " Politics." Almost every great philosopher, 
from the time of Plato's '' Republic " to the time of Hobbes's 
" Leviathan," Hegel's *' Philosophic des Rechts " and Emerson's 
essays on " Politics " and " The Fortune of the Republic," has 
expounded the philosophy of law and of the state ; and there is a 
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great line of books like Dante's " Monarchia," More's " Utopia '* 
and Kant's " Eternal Peace," in which great idealists have ex- 
pounded great social and political ideals. The character of Mac- 
chiavelli's ** Prince " is well known — the most important criticism 
of this famous work is the " Anti-Macchiavelli '* of Frederick the 
Great ; but a work not so well known is Fenelon's ** Directions 
for the Conscience of a King." 



Having considered the subject of the organization of single 
nations, the thorough student will go on to consider the ever 
more and more important subject of international relations. Sir 
Robert Phillimore's work on " International Law " is pronounced 
by President Woolsey ** the most extensive and learned work on 
the science in our language, if not in any language; ** the preface 
to the second edition of this work (1871) contains interesting dis- 
cussions of questions rabed by the relations of England and the 
United States during our Civil War. Most American students are 
more likely to read the briefer work on " International Law " by 
President Woolsey himself, and this contains a very full bibliog- 
raphy. The first g^eat writer on international law was Hugo 
Grotius, whose work (English translation by Whewell) holds the 
same place in this field that Adam Smith's '* Wealth of Nations " 
holds in the field of political economy. ** Streaks of light from 
various countries, our own included," says Phillimore, " preceded 
the dawn of International Jurisprudence which appeared in the 
MareLiberum of Grotius, published in 1609; but its full meridian 
shone forth in his great work, De Jure Belli et PaciSt which was 
published in 1624. It is scarcely too much to say that no unin- 
spired work has more largely contributed to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth of States. It is a monument which can only 
perish with the civilized intercourse of nations, of which it has 
laid down the master principles with a master's hand. Grotius 
first awakened the conscience of Governments to the Christian 
sense of International duty." 



Topics for Study. 



The republics of antiquity. 

The Achsean League and other ancient federations. 

The Italian republics of the middle ages. 

The rise of the Dutch republic in the sixteenth century. 

Effect of the discovery of America upon European society 
and politics. 

Prophetic voices concerning America. — See Charles Sum- 
ner's essay on the subject. 

Physical characteristics of North America. 

Primitive Teutonic institutions. 

The character of the English race. 

Local government and representative institutions in Eng- 
land — compare with the Oriental and Roman methods of 
nation-making. 

The British Parliament. History of the House of 'Com- 
mons. Position and power of the Ministry. 

Magna Charta (121 5). The Bill of Rights (1689). 

Puritanism — its relation to the spirit of democracy and 
of independence. The influence of Calvin in Geneva, Eng- 
land and New England. 

Independency — the parallel development of religious and 
political thought. 

The English Commonwealth. The relations of Puritan 
politics in England and New England. 

The " Instrument of Government " (1654). Vane's propo- 
sition of a " Fundamental Constitution " (1656). Study in 
this connection the general question of the origin of written 
constitutions. 

The Compact on the Mayflower (1620). 
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The authority and scope of the various colonial charters. 

The powers of the colonial governments. 

The struggle to maintain the Massachusetts charter. 

The tyranny of Andros and its overthrow. 

The New England town-meeting. 

Peculiar features of local self-government in Connecticut. 
— Thomas Hooker, and the first systematic " written consti- 
tution." 

The county system in the South. 

The political effect of Quakerism, with special reference 
to the history of Pennsylvania. 

The commercial relations of New England with Virginia 
and the other colonies. Hindrances to relations, through 
political and social differences, mutual jealousies, and diffi- 
culties of intercourse. 

Relations of the colonies with the home government. 

The colonial policy of England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The application of English Common Law in the colonies, 
and the new conditions of American life. 

The causes of the development of the spirit of union and 
independence in the colonies — geographical position, effect 
of distance from England, common descent, similar institu- 
tions, love of freedom, effect of popular government, com- 
mon interests, common dangers from the Indians and rival 
colonies, common grievances from the mother country. 

Effects of the French and Indian wars, and especially of 
the Seven Years' war, on the spirit of union and inde- 
pendence. 

The question of trade. The relation of commercial de- 
pendence to political dependence. 

Taxation without representation — jeopardy of the com-* 
mon privileges of Englishmen. Proceedings of the Boston 
town-meetings and the Virginia House of Burgesses. 

The conditions of suffrage before and since the Revolu- 
tion. 

English opinion upon the American Revolution. 
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The New England Confederacy (1643). 

The Albany Convention (1754). 

The Stamp Act Congress (1765). 

The Committees of Correspondence (1772). 

The Continental Congress — its constitution and its 
powers; its relations to the States and to individuals; its 
conduct of the war; its conduct of foreign affairs; its influ- 
ence upon the national spirit. 

The finances of the Revolution. 

The Declaration of Independence — by what authority 
made ; its significance for the several colonies and for the 
Union (consider the phrase, *' these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free and Independent States"); 
its influence upon general political thought. 

The new State governments. Form of the new State 
constitutions. Local government during the Revolution. 

The Articles of Confederation — compare with the Con- 
stitution, consider the powers conferred on Congress in re- 
lation to individuals, to the States and to foreign powers, 
the question of State sovereignty as affected by this instru- 
ment, and the defects of the system as shown in its practi- 
cal workings. 

The confusion after the Revolution. The Newburg 
address and Washington's circular letter. The financial 
disorders. Shay's rebellion and similar disturbances. 
Danger of sectional unions. 

The great West, and the emigration thither (1785-3). 
The Northwestern Ordinance. The problem of the manage- 
ment of the pul)lic lands and the admission of new States. 
Consider in connection the bearing of the later Louisiana 
Purchase upon the national idea and upon the position of 
political parties. 

The Federal Convention of 1787 — early suggestions; 
preliminary difficulties ; members, organization and proceed- 
ings. 

The main issues before the Convention — the various 
plans submitted; centralization and State sovereignty; a 
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Congress of one or of two houses; the representation of 
large and of small States ; the compromises on slavery. 

Madison's Journal. 

The influence of Washington. 

The ratification of the Constitution by the States. The 
opposition of Patrick Henry. The attitude of Samuel Adams. 

The Federalist, 

The Constitution — different theories of its nature and 
the nature of the United States. Secession and coercion. 
Strict and loose construction. Doctrine of the separation of 
powers into legislative, executive and judicial. Consider 
the provisions of the Constitution in detail. 

How far was our Constitution modelled upon the Eng- 
lish ? Compare our Constitution with the Constitutions of the 
present French republic and of Switzerland. 

The influence of Montesquieu and other French political 
thinkers upon the framers of the Constitution. The general 
question of the extent to which the American Revolution 
saw a social upheaval, influenced by French ideas of the 
rights of men and abstract republicanism. Reciprocal in- 
fluence of America upon France in the last century. Gen- 
eral influence of the American republic upon European 
politics. 

European opinion upon the American Constitution. 

The Nation launched — the administration of Washington, 
Hamilton ancl Jefferson. The Hartford Convention. 

Political parties in the United States. 

Webster and Calhoun. The debate between Webster 
and Hayne — how far was each true to history, and what 
was the real significance of Webster's speech ? 

The constitutional questions involved in the Civil War. 

The Amendments to the Constitution. Silent changes 
and present problems. 

The future of federalism. 



Charles C. Coffin. "The Battle of Gettysburg," by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. ** Sherman's March to the Sea," by Gen. William Cogswell. 
*' The Sanitary Commission,*' by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, ** Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. "General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Lowell's ** Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January i, i8^i ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address ; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs; (6) Lowell's " Commemoration 
Ode " ; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address ; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon Farrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon " The War for Independence," as fol- 
lows: "Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
** Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. " The Declar- 
ation of Independence," by James MacAlister. " The Times that Tried 
Men's Souls," by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. "Lafayette, and Help from 
France," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Washington and his Generals," 
by George M. Towle. " The Lessons of the Revolution for These 
Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry ; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine's "Crisis," No. i; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette ; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm" ; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 has been upon " The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth Planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies Grew Together," by John Fiske. "The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D. Long. "James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. "Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist.''^ 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures are as follows : 

(i) Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on "Puritan Politics 
in England and New England " ; (2) " The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's "Democracy in America"; (3) Washing- 
ton's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding the 
Army; (4) The Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison's Journal; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; 
(7) The Federalist, No. IX ; (8) Washihgton's First Inaugural Address. 

The Leaflets for 1883 are now mostly out of print. The series for 1884, 
1885, 1886, and 1887, unSormly bound in flexible cloth covers, may be pro- 
cured at the Old South Meeting House, for twenty-five cents per volume. 
Single Leaflets, three cents. 

A pamphlet giving a general account of the Old South Historical Work 
will be mailed to any person applying for the same. Address Directors of 
j Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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